An Effort That Was Bound to Fail 



W HAT IS our conclusion? We do not yet know the 
whole Watergate story, and may never know it. 

President Nixon feared a Colson role in the 
break-in and suspected that John Mitchell might 
also be involved. He waited to protect them. In addition, 
he feared the revelation of what he called “other things,” 
including both national security matters and Colson politi- 
cal projects. 

The cover-up collapsed because it was doomed from 
the start. Morally and legally it was the wrong thing to 
do— so it should have failed. Tactically, too many people 
, knew too much. Too many foolish risks were taken. Too 
little judgment was used at every stage to evaluate the 
potential risks vs. the gains. And when the crunch came, 
too many people decided to save their own skins at what- 
ever cost to the President or anyone else. Especially John 
Dean, the President's young legal counsel. 

Thus, there were many players in the Watergate 
drama — and behind them all lurks the ever-present shadow 
of the President of the United States. 

Had Watergate been handled through the usual White 
House staff system, and been managed by Nixon in his 
usual fashion, it would never have happened in the first 
place. And even if it happened, it would have been handled 
in such a way as to avoid the disaster that it eventually 
became. 

A Problem Outside the White House 

Why was this problem dealt with differently? Partly 
because the Democratic National Committee headquarters 
break-in was completely a political problem, coming under 

cue reapunsioimy or tne committee to Ke-eiect tne Presi- f 
dent Instead of the White House (the whole reason for 
setting up C.R.P. was to handle political operations outside 
of the White House). 

+ This particular problem was also handled differently 
because either the President did not know or did not 
choose to tell us, what it was really all about and “what he 
wanted done about it 

One of the reasons for my lack of concern after the 
Watergate break-in was my complete confidence that Presi- 
dent Nixon had always told me everything of any impor- 
tance, and- that I therefore always had ati the information 
I needed to assess the relative dangers at any time. But if 
my theory of the break-in is correct, then it is obvious to 
me now that this confidence was, at least in this case, 
misplaced. 

Colson and Nixon had been operating in an area to 
which I paid little attention, but one which I should hive 
realized could potentially cause a problem. 

Yet I preferred running the risk of Colson’s getting 
out of control to losing his value to me in filling Nixon’s 
need for lengthy discussion and planning in many political 
areas wihch I would have had to handle if Colson hadn't 
been there. 

So, perhaps arrogantly, I went on my way, confident 
that Watergate was a “third-rate burglary” fouled up by 
some of the people at C.R.P. and that any political attempt 
to tie it to the White House would would fail. 

This was perhaps Nixon's most important mistake. For 
if he had concluded that the break-in resulted from Col- . 
soil’s implementation erf a Presidential desire to link Larry 
O’Brien to Howard Hughes, it must have been obvious to 
him that the bulkheads we had assumed would contain the 
break-in to C.R.P. would never hold. 

Many people have wondered why Watergate was not 
handled better. It's a fair question. The answer may be 
that we did not know what we were dealing with until it 
was too late. We thought we knew at the time, but a key 
part of the puzzle was withheld from us. Most of us would 
have been willing to sacrifice ourselves, if necessary, to 



save the Presidency chat we believed in. But we couldn’t 
even do that because we didn't know the real situation. 
And because we didn’t know, many of us weren’t even 
concerned at first — especially as the President gave us 
no hint. 

This claim of a lack of concern throughout the White 
House seems to be hard for most people to swallow. But in- 
the days when it was happening, it was only a very small 
blip on the overall radar screen of White House activity, 
interest and concern. 

A Few Crucial Tapes 

For example, all the tapes that were thought to. be 
useful in finding out what actually had gone on in the 
Watergate cover-up were subpoenaed. They covered a few 
days in June, one in September, a few in January. It was 
not until .the end’ of February that there was any real 
White House concentration on Watergate and by then the 
cover-up was practicably over. 

I remember a stiflingly muggy Washington summer 
day in 1973, in the fifth floor attic room of the Executive 
Office Building with its corrugated tin roof and almost un- 
bearable heat. Even the little window air conditioner had 
given up and was just dripping water on the floor as the 
ice which jammed it melted in the heat. I had been locked 
in there for more than two hours and despite the urgency 
of my work on my files, which had been stacked there 



sheets that were my notes of all my meetings with the 
President for the Watergate period — from June 1972 until 
my resignation in April 1973. 

I couldn’t resist pointing out to the Secret Service 
agent the difference between the two piles of paper in 
front of me. The pile of pages that had any mention of 
Watergate on them was less than a half inch high. The pile 
of all the other non-Watergate pages was over a foot high. 
Clear indication of the relative importance of Watergate 
when it was happening. 

The Soviet detente and the opening to China would 
have been pursued vigorously and effectively. The Middle 
East initiative would have been maintained and a stable 
peace established. 

John Connally would have been appointed Vice Presi- 
dent and would have been nominated by the Republican 
Party for President in 1976. 

I continue to have the utmost respect for the President 
that Richard Nixon could have been, and usually was; and 
utmost sorrow for the tragedy that brought him to his 
present state, thereby depriving this nation and the world 
of the continuing leadership of the man I believe uniquely 
fitted the overwhelming demands of the times. I am con- 
fident that the perspective of history will greatly change 
the attitudes and views of those who evaluate the Nixon 
Presidency from the current continuing obsession with all 
that was bad — and there was some — to a real appreciation 
of all that was truly great and good — and there was an 
, enormous amount. 

Pride Undiminished by Events 

I have paid a terrible price for that privilege, but I 
have had plenty of time to reflect on the question of 
whether it was worth it. There is absolutely no doubt in 
my mind today that if I were back at the starting point, 
faced with the decision of whether to join up, even know- 
ing \yha»t the ultimate outcome would be, '.I would unhesi- 
tatingly do it . 

Few men In all history have had the privilege of being 
raised as high as I was; and few hive had the tragedy of 
being brought as low. It has been, an enriching experience 
in all of its phases. I am eternally gratefuj for all of it and 



for what it has taught me. 

When several of us from the White House were at 
Camp David, the Presidential retreat, planning the reor- 
ganization of the Government in 1972, some classic feuds 
came to a climax there. The mightiest was the long-run- 
ning show: Kissinger vs. Rogers. The President's national 
security adviser against the Secretary of State. 

Both Rogers and Kissinger would bring their com- 
plaints to me. Rogers, a very nice, considerate man, could 
still explode, with some reason, when he learned that 
secret negotiations were going on without his knowing it. 

How can I testify on the Hill, or communicate with the 
Soviets, if I don t know everything that’s going on?” he 
would say. 

Henry, pn his part, viewed the entire State Depart- 
ment monolith as a conspiracy of thousands of men and 
women ‘out to get me.” 

. N ° ve mber 1972, we moved to resolve this long- 
standing feud by replacing Rogers as Secretary 6f State 
with a man who could work better with Henry. 

Despite the popular press belief, Henry Kissinger did 
not want or expect to be Secretarycr State in 1972. 

From my many conversations with Henry in those 
days, I know that he realized that th e ;true foreign affairs 
wa3 his NationaI Security Council post at 
the White House. The Secretary of State was a figurehead. 
D«. NlXOn TT* st i ed w{t b tha problem for months. Bili 
Kogers was rws oldest friend in goveimment. Nixon didn’t 
want to hurt Rogers, but he knew Henry was right. 

Easing Out Rogers 

Ca,led in Henry and we talked ^ out. ^ was 
decided Bill Rogers would be asked to resign at the end of 
Nixons first term. Henry agreed strongly with Nixon’s 
choice of a successor, a man he liked and could work with, 
the Ambassador to Germany, Kenneth Rush. But Henry 
had spoken to me in a corridor of the White House: "I 
won t believe it until I see it, Haldeman. That Rogers will 
never quit. He 11 be with me until I die.” 

I had the unenviable task of telling Richard Nixon's 
p ® r ^ ona ! f^end in the Government that Richard 
Nixon had decided it was now time for him to leave. 

In rather cold tones, he told me, M I feel very strongly 
mat it is not in either my interest or the President's for me 
to resign at this time.” So I went to see the President 

.. rather e t x Pected, the President was not up to 
nghtmg it out with his old friend, and he agreed to 
Rogers s concept of a commitment to leave by mid-June 

I man t blame Nixon. But I wasn't happy either be 
cause I dreaded the words Nixon would say next: “Tot 
tell Henry. 

I told him Bill Rogers would leave in June for certain 

How ironic is history on all levels. I ended up in Cami 
David five months later with Bill Rogers and Richarc 



Nixon talking resignation, all right. Only this time it was 
Rogers telling Nixon that l must resign instead of the 
other way around. 5 » 

Ironically, it was because Rogers did not resign as he 
wanted him to in November that Henry ended up Secretary 
of State himself. 

And Kenneth Rush became the Secretary of State 
who-never-was. 
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